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'If this does not pierce our calloused hearts then nothing in the theatre will 1 , said Roy Shaw, 
former director of the Arts Council, of the Royal National Theatre's remarkable production 
of Euripides' play Women of Troy. Directed by Annie Castledine, in a new translation by 
Kenneth McLeish, this production played to packed houses, but also caused considerable 
controversy. 

The play begins in the immediate aftermath of the Trojan War, when the victorious Greeks 
have slaughtered the Trojan heroes, among them Hector and King Priam, and are about to 
distribute their widows as war booty, to return to Greece with them and be their slaves. It 
dramatises the hope, fear, and increasing despair felt by the waiting women, as their 
various fates become clear. 

Hecuba, Queen of Troy, learns that her daughter Polyxena has been butchered on the grave 
of the dead Greek warrior Achilles, as a blood sacrifice. Rosemary Harris poignantly 
captured the debased nobility of the woman who once ruled a proud city. Cassandra, 
another of her daughters, is a priestess of Apollo and was a virgin dedicated to the god. She 
has been raped by the Greek hero Ajax and is to become a slave and concubine of the hated 
Greek general Agamemnon, on behalf of whose brother, Menelaus, the war was started, ten 
years before. Possessed by the god, but speaking all too sane a prophecy, Cassandra, 
brilliantly acted by Josette Bushell-Mingo, envisages her terrible death to come at the hands 
of Agamemnon's murderous wife, Clytemnestra. Andromache, faithful wife of the Trojan 
warrior Hector, not only tries to come to terms with recent widowhood and the unbearable 
prospect of being forced into a new marriage with a Greek, but also sees her last hope and 
love wrenched away from her and smashed. Her baby son Astyanax, who represents hope 
and future rebirth for the city, is taken by the Greeks and thrown from the battlements. 
Jane Birkin captured Andromache's vulnerability, moving, in the director Annie Castledine's 
words, 'like a pained dove'. The actual death of Astyanax is not enacted on stage, but his 
burial and funeral songs comprise one of the most moving scenes in Greek tragedy. We 
cannot help feel pity and outrage at the plight of the women of Troy, and the play is a 
powerful and passionate indictment of war. 



Helen of Sparta: sex icon 


Every war has its pin-up, a sexy face to cheer up the lads. The soldiers in the Second World 
War gazed at the Hollywood actress Rita Hayworth. Five million copies of her photograph 
were sent to troops and the same image was pasted on the first nuclear weapon detonated 
over Bikini atoll in 1946. Those serving in the Gulf War made do with ex-'glamour' model 
Samantha Fox. Sam Fox willingly posed on top of tanks, whereas Rita Hayworth was less 
happy to collude. She complained to the Hollywood studio which had used her image that 
her brothers had seen active service in the Second World War and had been scarred by the 
experience. She insisted that this had made her against all war, and when the bomb which 
bore her image was detonated, she was said to have wept. No such remorse is felt by Helen 
in Women of Troy. Not only does her glamorous image mock the destruction of Troy and its 
women, Helen was actually the cause of the Trojan War, whether willingly or not. 

It is hard to imagine a war being fought over a woman, but legend had it that Helen of 
Sparta was indeed, in the now infamous words of the playwright Marlowe, 'the face that 
launched a thou sand ships'. Paris, son of Hecuba and Priam, judged a beauty competition 
between the three goddesses Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite. All offered him wonderful 
rewards if he chose them and Aphrodite's bribe was that he would get the most beautiful 
woman in the world as his wife. Paris chose Aphrodite, but there was just one problem: the 
most beautiful woman in the world was already married, to Menelaus, Paris took her 
anyway, with or without her consent (depending on which version you believe), and in order 
to get his wife back Menelaus raised an army and attacked Troy. After fighting for ten years, 
the Greeks finally got through Trojan defences, hiding in the false belly of the Trojan horse 
until they were inside the city gates and torched the city to the ground. 

In some versions of the myth, dramatised for example in Euripides' Helen, a phantom Helen 
was sent to Troy and the real woman was quite innocent. However, in this play Helen is the 
arch-collaborator, shameless and scheming to the end. The victorious Menelaus is all set to 
kill his adulterous wife, but Helen begs to put her side of the story. In a scene reminiscent of 
a courtroom trial, Helen argues in her defence: 

You think I'm your enemy. Good arguments or bad, 

You won't discuss with me, not face to face. 

Never mind. I'll imagine your part, your charges, 

And I'll answer them one by one. 

She argues that it was Hecuba's fault for letting Paris live, Menelaus' fault for going away on 
so many business trips and the gods' fault for instigating the trouble; anyone's fault but 
hers. 



Hecuba, playing prosecuting counsel, responds, but even though we might well find her 
arguments more persuasive, Menelaus does not kill Helen and we get the distinct 
impression, as he leads her off, that he will not kill her, but instead reunite with her, as 
usually happens in versions of the myth. Euripides shows us the power and destructiveness 
of desire (was it Helen's argument that won round Menelaus, or her dazzling good looks?) 
and the danger of persuasive arguments being used by immoral people. Like politicians with 
their fancy arguments. 

Helen is an icon, a stunning sex symbol, desire incarnate. Therefore, the director decided to 
portray her as this century's most famous female icon, Marilyn Monroe, instantly 
recognisable by the simpering American purr of Janie Dee and the white dress from the film 
Seven Year Itch. As Hecuba cries, 'You come out here in that dress . . .? I spit on you. Wear 
rags, shave your head.' 

The experience of war 

The production was updated, to give it contemporary resonance. The set is a vast, bombed 
out football stadium, like those into which refugees are all too often herded, and at the 
same time reminiscent of a Greek amphitheatre. The chorus of Trojan women hold up 
photographs of their dead loved ones, like Iraqi women did when their husbands and sons 
were killed in the Gulf War. The chorus was deliberately chosen to represent as many 
different cultures as possible, as war is a world concern. Many of the actresses' 
performances were informed by their own experiences, or family history of war and 
oppression. Selma Alispahic trained at the National Theatre of Sarajevo and her home town, 
Tuzla, had been repeatedly bombed during the run of the production. The victorious Greeks 
swagger across the debris as American combat troops complete with those camouflage 
uniforms which have become so familiar to us from television news reports of conflicts in 
Panama, Somalia, and the Gulf. 

It is this aspect of the production which has been subjected to the most heavy criticism, 
notably, though not exclusively, from the right-wing Press. Some have argued that the 
production unfairly demonises the United States, obscuring the fact that many nations are 
guilty of war crimes. America, suggests one critics, is a 'dated target'. Would that this were 
so; America will be a dated target when its military aggression becomes a thing of the past. 
At present, it is a timely and all too appropriate target. But we cannot condemn the 
Americans without indicting ourselves; Britain has repeatedly backed America's imperialism, 
as the 'Arms to Iraq' controversy illustrated. Critics have exhibited precisely the unease and 
defensiveness which the National Theatre production sought to elicit from its audience by 
staging the Greeks as 'the world's policemen'. 



Furthermore, I think that this staging reproduces quite accurately a sense of unease of the 
kind that would have been felt by the original Athenian audience. 


The destruction of Melos 

In 417 B.C., two years before Women of Troy was first performed, the Athenians had 
destroyed the tiny island of Melos, whose people had refused to support them in their war 
against Sparta, the Peloponnesian War. Retaliating ruthlessly, the Athenians slaughtered the 
men and boys of the island and enslaved the women. Many of the audience watching 
Euripides' play, two years later, would have taken part in the massacre of Melos and would 
have had Melian women as slaves at home. The Women of Troy is not an overt 
condemnation of the sacking of Melos; for one thing the Greek soldiers, Menelaus and 
Talthybius, are Spartans, not Athenians, but Euripides does present a pointed condemnation 
of the effects of such aggression and it must have been hard not to recognise the parallel. 

Similarly with the National Theatre production, one aim was to stir people into recognition 
of our country's complicity in the war crimes of this century. As the director Annie 
Castledine put it: 'This piece of theatre is a political action expressing concern about crimes 
against humanity and encouraging the West to look at their involvement in world affairs, 
just as Euripides was prompting the Athenians to do.' Of course, we all know that war is 
terrible and that we should do something about it, but it is often difficult to get behind the 
images which we see on television. Our feelings are atrophied and we are rendered 
incapable of responding. What people didn't like about the National Theatre production was 
precisely that it implicated you the viewer in the suffering of women and children presented 
before your eyes, as for that one and a half hours we were moved to respond. 

Previous productions 

Many previous productions of the Women of Troy also saw the play as a condemnation of 
war, and one which articulated all too clearly today's atrocities. A performance of the play 
was staged to celebrate the foundation of the League of Nations (the U.N.'s predecessor, 
formed after World War One). The enraptured audience demanded to see the playwright, 
and Gilbert Murray, the translator and Chairman of the League, had to get up and explain 
that he had been dead for centuries! Jean-Paul Sartre wrote a version, in which he cut out 
the gods, which was staged in Paris in 1964 and protested against the Algerian War. The 
director of that production. Michael Cacoyannis, went on to make a film of the Trojan 
Women in 1971, starring Katherine Hepburn as Hecuba, which played when the Vietnam 
War was at its peak. The Japanese director Tadashi Suzuki staged a version of the play in 
1977, in which the destruction of Troy was equated with that of Hiroshima, bombed to 
oblivion in 1945. This production made such an impact that it has since been performed all 
over the world, including at the 1984 Olympic Games in Los Angeles. Tony Harrison's recent 



adaptation imagines the drama taking place at the fence of the US nuclear missile base at 
Greenham Common. 


The National Theatre production continues this tradition and reinforced the Women of Troy 
as, in Castledine's words, 'the ultimate anti-war play 1 . The Women of Troy was hardly ever 
performed before 1905 and it is a sad indictment of our times that it has been produced so 
often and with such resonance in this century. It is also a mark of the insight and genius of 
Euripides that his play speaks to us so powerfully even now. 
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